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«THE TOMATO—FOOD AND MEDICINE! ” NOT DONE WITA YET. 


following communication was received before No. 21, containing the extract 
from a letter of another correspondent was issued, so that whatever coincidence there 
may appear to be in the general views of the two writers the better, and whatever dif- 
ference in manner or sentiment we leave for the instruction and discrimination of the 
reader. If the readers of the Journal huld us responsible for the sentiments of every arti- 
cle we may introduce into the columns of the Journal we shall need to be a little more 
guarded in future. We never said or dreamed that “the tomato was one of the most 
wholesome of vegetables’—vr even that it was a “valuable culinary vegetable.” In 
the article from ‘“Zion’s Watchman” and “Practical Farmer,” (see page 302) such 
sentiments are advanced, but by giving due credit of the authority, (as we are always 
careful to do,) we supposed we no longer “ took the responsibility.” However, if there 
has been any mistake in the matter, we are glad for this once, on two accounts : first, 
our readers are furnished with two able articles which otherwise they might never have 
seen; and second, it proves the existence of a jealousy among our fricnds for the cor- 
rectness and integrity of the Journal to the cause it has espoused, which we hope will 


ever be the case.] 

Ma Camset :—I was surprised as well as pained when reading in 
your paper of Sept. 15th a recommendation of the tomato, as an arti- 
Jef food. Ever since the introduction of this vegetable as a com- 
mon article of food, and especially since it has been declared by med- 
ical men to be a valuable substitute for calomel, I have regarded the 
opinion of its great value for food, as one of the thousand fashionable 
delusions of the day. 1 have repeatedly almost commenced writing a 
few lines for your Jouraal, cautioning vegetable livers at least, against 

ling with the vile thing: but asI have supposed that correct veg- 
Jleeaters, with the almost boundless variety of really excellent food 
Which our kind Father spreads before us, were in little danger of go- 
ing so far out of their way, to form an artificial appetite for a vegetable 
which was never intended to be eaten, and as | thought it would be 
utterly in vain to attempt to stem the tide of fashionable applause of 
this “ valuable culinary vegetable,” [ have remained silent. Now, how- 
ever, that you have so unequivocally recommended it, allow me to 
drop a few hints respecting it. 

And, first, Mr Editor, as you are undoubtedly prepared to give a 
reason*to any one that asketh you, for any opinion advanced, may I 
ask you upon what evidence you are as you say in that article, “satis- 
fied that it is one of the most wholesome of vegetables”? Is it because 
some few doctors say so? Or “what every body says is true’?” Is 
this the only argument which has been brought in favor of it, that this 
one and that one have tried it, and it suits them? in other words, that 
most fallacious of all guides, experience ? 


i 
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To my mind it is sufficent objection to the tomato, even if ther 
were no other, that no person with a pure appetite, would ever dream 
of eating a plain tomato without some condiment. The natural tage 
of the vegetable, whether raw or simply cooked, is entirely revolting 
a healthy stomach ; and it is only by frying them in butter and add; 
salt, pepper &c. or making a sauce, salted, spiced and sweetened, that 
they are af first made palateable. In other words it is only by mixing 
tomato, which we do not love, with butter, salt or sugar, which we do 
love, and then eating the mixture for the sake of the latter arti 
that we learn to love the former. Give a child a plainly boiled tonig. 
to, and it will reject it as quickly, as it would a red pepper. The ap. 
petite for the tomato, then, is entirely a depraved one, and alth 
one may, by compounding and mixing, at length learn to love the thi 
by itself, yet he is to be pitied rather than to be imitated ; and the 
fact proves no more in favor of the tomato than the analagous fact 
pom respecting tobacco. We can learn to love any thing, howeye 
oathsome at first, especially if we believe it to be good for us; and 
when it is so unremittingly proclaimed from high places and reiterated 
from the high ways and the bye ways, that the tomato is very heal 
when reckless quackery and unprincipled cupidity thrive and fatten 
upon the delusion, and conspire to perpetuate it, it requires no sinall 
amount of moral courage to question the excellent properties of the 
favorite, and to let speak out nature’s loathing of the foul plant. 

But the greatest objection to the use of the tomato as food isthe 
very property which is claimed as its greatest merit—viz : its metie 
inal properties—it is ‘ both food and medicine”! ! When it firsthe 
came fashionable as an article of food, I was a miserable dyspeptic; 
and the tomato was recommended ; and I tried for a long timeto 
learn to love it—cooked it in various ways ; took it in the form ofeat- 
up; (Tomato catsup for a dyspeptic! Horresco referens!) and ab 
though it went sadly “against my stomach,” I should probably have 
succeeded in conquering my aversion to it, had not the wonderfuldie 
covery that it is an “invaluable substitute for calomel and a sovereign 
remedy for all liver complaints, indeed, for nearly all ‘ the ills that 
flesh is heir to,’’’ opened my eyes to its true character. I was com 
pelled to believe that it was a powerful medicine, and therefore I was 
persuaded it was not fit for food. 

That the tomato may be valuable as a medicine, I do not doubt; 
and if it will perform the good office of calomel without producing any 
of its bad effects, its introduction into the Materia Medica should be 
hailed with joy by every lover of his species. But let every one who 
prefers living upon food rather than medicine, banish it from his table 
and leave it where it really belongs—in the apothecary’s jar apd the 
doctor’s saddle bags ; especially let vegetable livers beware of it. Ifit 
is ever to be used as an article of food, it should be by those only who 
are constantly filling their stomachs with oily substances and thérefore 
need something of this kind to neutralize the grease. In the West, 
where grease enters into every dish, where every vegetable is saturated 
with the vile stuff, and where, by consequence, calomel is taken al 
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most as freely as water, perhaps the tomato may be valuable ; but it is 
a medicine, and like all medicines it is weakening to the constitution ; 
or rather the habits which render it necessary are undermining the con- 
ditution. ‘To vegetable livers—to all we would say, then; throw 
he tomato to the dogs—no, to the hogs—no, the hog won't 
at it—to the compost heap then ; and when you must have medicine, 
call upon your physician; but don’t drug yourselves to death with this 
«food and medicine.” 

Mr Editor, I have written far more than 1 intended. My only ob- 
ect. when J began was, to request you to publish the mering 
valuable remarks from the Journal of Commerce upon this subject. 
am rejoiced to see, in that very valuable paper, such sensible views ex- 

. ‘There is after all, some hope that the true character of the 
tomato may be understood. 


Tomatoes are establishing for themselves a character that demands some investiga- 
tion, lest the public might be led to rely on them for the treatment of diseases that require 
amore efficient eourse of practice. In your paper of Monday, I think, (for it is mis. 
laid,) a medical gentleman is said tobe lecturing in the West on the marvelous proper- 
ties of this vegetable, and gravely asserts that he considers it a substitute for calomel 
in diseases of the liver, aud recommends its indiscriminate use to all emigrants to the 
new world, as a preventive of bilious fever, and the affections incident to new comers. 

By another, it is recommended to be preserved for missionaries to the Eastern world, 
asa preventive of cholera and bilious fever; and a professional gentleman in N. Haven, 

rd?} is quarrelling with another of the fraternity in Kentucky, for the honor of the 
iscovery of a concentrated preparation of tomatoes, made into pills for the cure of dys- 
pepsia and liver diseases. Now, granting all that is claimed for tomatoes, that they 
eure diseases of the liver and the digestive organs, I would ask these medical gentlemen 
if any medicine that has the power to cure a disease when present, has the power to pre» 
vent its occurrence when in ordinary health. Let us take calomel for an example. 
It is conceded that calomel] will cure many diseases of the liver, and is almost a specific 
for bilious fevers ; but suppose calomel should be taken in health, what would be the 
result?—Nausea, vomiting of bile, and bilious dejection, and fever ; or in other words, 
calomel will produce bilious fever—the very state of things itis known to cure. Every- 
body, whether physicians or not, must see, if they reflect at all on the subject, that every 
medicine that has any power, must make a medicinal impression on the constitution, 
whenever and wherever it is taken ; and if taken in health, must excite a train of mor- 
bid symptoms peculiar to itself, or in other words, must make the subject of it sick. 
If a medicine has power to do good, it must have equal power to do harm; dnd its 
indiscriminate application must be attended with fatal eonsequences. If the tomato 
will cure diseases of the liver, it must have some specific action on that organ, and it 
must follow if it has a specific action on that organ, if given in health it must irritate 
and disturb its functions and produce disease, for it cannot be powerful in disease and 
yet powerless in health. There never was a proposition more {frail than the one which 
proposes to prevent a disease by the medicine that will cure—it either supposes the two 
states of health and disease to be identical, or that the agent possesses the marvellous 
power of discriminating between the two conditions of health and disease, and acts in 
the one case and withholds its power in the other. That a medicine which will cure a 
disease will produee it, requires no great experience or observation to prove. Calomel 
will produce all kinds of bilious affections ; and when they prevail, will cure almost all 
of them. Calomel produces diarrhcea, and calomel will cure it. So wili rhubarb, and 
Scammony, and jalap, and every kind of cathartic, both produce and cure diarrhea. 
Ipecac will produce vomiting, and in small doses will settle the stomach. Tart. emetic 
will produce cholera morbus, and in small doses it will cure it. Nitre, which is the 
common febrifuge, and will cure fever heat and inflammation of the bowels will produce 
all these symptoms in a formidable manner. Vaccination will prevent small pox, and 
produce a similar disease. Scalding water will produce a burn, and hot water will cure 
it. Ice will freeze the hand, and ice water will cure it. And we might go on and cover 
& quire of paper with these evidences that the medicine that will cure a disease will 
produce it. But enough has been said to show that if tomatoes are acure for diseases 
of the liver and digestive organs, they are a very dangerous article to use in health. 
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We do not believe either ; but we do believe that eaten in moderation Will d 
harm generally, but if eaten immoderately (as they will be under the delusion that they 
will prevent diseases) like all other vegetables, the stomach will be overe and 
acetous fermentation will follow,*and produce in many cases sickness, and ip 

death.” a. 


[We agree with our correspondent that in the above extract there are many “ yalgy 
ble remarks,” while there are others which we should be unwilling to endorse, and we 
doubt whether our correspondent would adopt every sentiment advanced. For instance, 
although medicines may create diseases when taken in health, yet we do not believe 
they are so certain a cure when a person is already diseased.—Eb. 





————. 


1S IT SO?—THAT THE HUMAN SYSTEM THROWS OFF FIVE OR SIX Pounps 
DAILY? 


Me Eprror:—In your notice of Mrs Gove’s sixth lecture, you 
that she states that “‘ the system throws out each day, five or six poeall 
of substance, by the ordinary organs of secretion.” I do not like 
see such a statement pass unquestioned ; for it furnishes too good a 
warrant for excessive alimentation. The lover of good eating will say 
** well if the system throws off six pounds, then T must eat more thap 
six, for something must be allowed to support the system,” and thus 
he will eat seven or eight pounds per day, and plead the lecturers 
statement in justification. Now I do not doubt that many people ext 
and drink much more than seven or eight pounds per day; but ld 
doubt, indeed, I deny that that quantity is necessary to any person, 
Such unqualified statements may do a great deal of harm espeei 
where so many stand ready to cater, at any pretence, for the gratifig 
tion of their darling appetites—“ Five or six pounds per day by the ord- 
nary organs of excretion?” By these are meant, I suppose the bow 
els and the kidneys; the skin, the lungs, &c. are, I suppose, eztraor 
dinary. Physiologists state, [ believe, that they, when in a healthy 
state, discharge as much waste matter as the bowels. Here then we 
have ten or twelve pounds of excrementitious matter thrown off aday! 
If Mrs, G. did make such a statement, I trust she will correct it, or 
qualify it; ifthe erroris in the reporter, truth requires the same at 
her hands. 


We insert the above note for the same object that our correspondent wrote it, thati 
to call special attention to so important a subject, and prepare the way for a more 
explanation. Whether the reporter did or did not do justice to Mrs Gove’s statements, 
we are confident the lecturer can explain the matter satisfactorily. No doubt the state 
ment is applicable to people in general, and such, it may be presumed, were the sub- 
jects of the experiment by which the facts were ascertained. As to the ~‘ ordinary orgals 
of excretion” we understand Mrs Gove to mean the whole, the skin and lungs as well 
the bowels and kidneys. Most people who live on stimulating food and irritating conde 
ments indulge in the excessive use of fluids, perhaps to the amount of several 
daily. Let the experiment be tried on a consistent Grahamite, whose diet is so well cho 
en as to require very little or no drink with hi8 food, and the amount thrown off from tht 
skin, lungs, kidneys and bowels would fall far short of five or Six pounds. Still most 
people receive into their stomachs even more than that amount daily, and the same 
amount which is received must be thrown out daily, unless the individual is growing 
or “ fatting” for the slaughter. —Ep 
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(357) 
LECTURES TO LADIES ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
THE EIGETH LECTURE. 


At the commencement the lecturer considered what kind of aliment 
js best suited to the constitution of man. She said various opinions 
had been entertained and advaneed by different physiologists with re- 

to what was intended as the food of man. She said some con 

sider that his organization indicates that he should feed on vegetables 
alone, others consider that a mixed diet of animal and vegetable food 
isindicated. “It is of no consequence,” said the lecturer, ‘‘ to my 
present purpose whether man was created a frugiverous, a carniverous, 
ora graniverous animal.” She said also, man can be sustained and 
ifhis other habits are all right he can be sustained in health on grain, 
fruits or flesh. She spoke of the license many people take to eat any 
thing and every thing and also to neglect their other habits almost if 
not entirely, because they eat no meat. She said it is vain, it is use- 
less, itis worse than useless for people to leave animal food and run 
into far greater abuses than the moderate use of plain, healthy flesh. 
She remarked that she ate no meat, but was very certain she might 
eat what would be much worse for her. She said the excessive use of 
good vegetables often does more injury than the moderate use of 

. She said farther “I am far from pleading for the use of animal 
food, but I would have people rational and not like a horse that gets 
frightened on one side of a bridge and runs off the other.” She quoted 
Cullen against the use of animal food, and said she could bring quota- 
tion after quotation from old and established writers on medicive and 
health, to prove that in their opinion, vegetable diet was most conduc- 
ive to health. She said, our object was not to prove that man could 
not live on this or that article of food, but to become convinced what 
diet is best calculated to make us physically, mentally and morally 
what we should be. She spoke of the animal propensities being un- 
duly stimulated by stimulating food. She spoke at considerable length 
on the stimulating effects of animal food and of its predisposing to the 
plethoric and inflammatory state. Here again, she quoted Cullen. She 
also quoted Dr. Lambe on animal food, and Professor Lawrence of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, on the indications afforded by 
our anatomical character which he considers as decidedly in favor of 
vegetable diet. ‘She spoke of the waste of life caused by the excite- 
ment and increased vascular action induced by animal food. She said, 
“a temporary fever is the result of a full meal of animal food; what the 
old medical writers called the fever of digestion.” She said these med- 
ical men were accustomed to see this state of fever in those who ate 
animal food, and as all ate it who came under their notice, they con- 
cluded it was a natural state. But, said the lecturer, those who live on 
vegetables have none of this “ fever of digestion.” She said she had 
tried both methods of living and knew what it was to be thirsty after 
her meals of flesh, and knew what it was not to be thirsty or take fluid 
ofany kind except a little milk with two of her meals in the day, for 
Weeks. She said, whatever increases vascular action, wears out the 
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vital powers faster than they would otherwise wear out. She spoke 
of the excessive injury caused by condiments and of their stimulatj 
effects. She said if any live to old age who use them it does not prove 
that they are useful. It only proves that mankind are tough and will live 
long in spite of many abuses. She spoke of the effects produced upon 
the mucous membrane of the stomach and also upon the whole system 
by the use of red and black pepper, mustard, horseradish, vinegar, cats. 
up, pickles, peppers and pepper-sauce. She added to this list, coffee 
taken hot enough to almost scald the external skin. She spoke of the 
delicacy of the mucous membrane. She said it was far more delicate 
than the external skin. She spoke of the tremendous facts revealed 
by post-mortem examinations. 

She quoted Beaumont to show the effects of common articles of 
diet upon the mucous membrane of the stomach. She said St. Mar. 
tin’s course to produce a vitiated state of the gastric fluid and even q 
muco purulent discharge trom the villious coat and apthous and ery. 
thematous patches upon the membrane, was precisely similar to the 
course pursued by many who don’t dream they are doing wrong. Ar. 
ticles of food in common use such as sausages, oysters, &c. produced 
diseased appearances in St Martin’s stomach of a very formidable 
character. She said people say they have ‘ill turns,’ but then they 
are “subject to ill turns.” They don’t think that by pursuing a dif 
ferent course they might get rid of this slavish subjection. The lect. 
urer spoke at length upon sick-headache—its causes and mode of cure. 
The mismangement of children with regard to food and their times of 
taking food, received much attention in this lecture. The lecturer 
again poured out her soul with feeling and with justifiable severity 
against quack medicines and dosing poor abused children. 

She said, ‘‘O that some one would speak on this sub ect in a voice 
that might be heard from the Atlantic to the Pacific. O that mothers 
could be taught—not 2 or 300, but thousands and tens of thousands— 
to let deadly mixtures alone ; to substitute a warm bath for a dose of poi- 
son.” She said “when children are disordered often nothing is nec- 
essary but a rational course with respect to food, bathing, clothingand 
air.” She advised if children were seriously ill that the parents 
should have the best advice and not resort to regular or irregular quack- 
ery. She said, “that mother who gives her child a dose of quack 
medicine or opium, or paregoric, or Goderoy’s cordigl, or any of the 
numerous quack medicines now in the market, goes far toward put- 
ting a knife to its throat, and often the consequences are more lament- 
able as the poor little innocent lingers along and suffers a thousand 
deaths.” She spoke of the premature development of the passions 
under a stimulating diet as a subject worthy our serious consideration. 
She said the day had gone by in which it was necessary to prove that 
ardent spirits even in small quantities, degrade and sensualize. But 
said the lecturer, many take as hurtful injesta as ardent spirits. She 
advised us to examine the subject, and said it could do no harm toi 
vestigate. She gave an instance from a medical work of a young tger 
who was reared in a family and fed on vegetables. He was pe 
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ly gentle, till his master was taken ill and bled. After being bled he 
dept and the bandage on his arm became displaced, and his arm egain 
bled. ‘The tiger was lying beside his sleeping master on the bed. He 
licked the blood from the orifice in his arm and became perfectly fu- 
rious. Noefforts could tame him and his master was obliged to have 
him shot. ‘This lecture was closed by the testimony of Dr. Dick: He 
it seems considered it incompatible with a state of innocence to take 
the life of any sensitive being and feed on its flesh, and that conse- 
quently no such grant was given to Adam in Paradise, or to the An- 
tedeluvians. He considered it a grant only suited to the degraded 
state of man after the flood. : 





PHYSICAL, MENTAL, AND MORAL RESTORATION OF HEALTH. 


e following interesting narative is from the pen of Mr. John Clarke, a native of 
New England, but who has been for the last ten years a resident of Georgia. Mr. 
Clarke was present at the meeting of the Physiological Society, Boston, on the evening 
of Oct. 3d, where by invitation he made a statement of facts relative to his own case, 
which at our solicitation he has since committed to writing for the benefit of the public. 
Mr. Clarke, with his family, sailed for Georgia on the 24th of Oct. to enter his accustom- 
ed field of labor with renewed vigor of body and mind.]} 


To THE MEMBERS OF .THE Boston PuysioLoeicat Society. 


The’cause in which you are engaged is to me, of deep and thrilling 
interest. The principles of which when once developed and obeyed, 
will do more for the removal of human misery than any ‘other effort 
now making. 

To encourage you in this most noble of all undertakings, and to 
cheer you on through the way which is so much “cluttered” with ig- 
norance and sensuality, accompanied by depraved and factitious appe- 
tites, | propose to give you my “experience” which with many minds 
will go farther than abstract argument. I inherited what in these 
times of physiological ignorance is called, a good constitution—was fed 
almost entirely on “milk and bread” for the first I5 years of my life. My 
employment was agricultural during the first twenty-four years of my 
existence, with the exception of the winters, from 17 to 24, which 
time was spent in teaching some of the elementary schools of New 
England. j 

The vigorous and constant exercise of my boyhood and youth, with 
my plain, but very nourishing fare gave me as much health and strength 
as most of my species enjoy at that age and under those circumstances. 

At the age of twenty-four I left New England, and with it the healthy, 
peaceful and rural occupation of my boyhood end engaged in the 
more exciting employment of teaching in the state of New Jersey; at 
which place my dietetic habits were entirely changed, my food being 
of the most concentrated, ! will not say nutritious, and decidedly stim- 
ulating character. My health, strength and integrity of my digestive 
functions at the time I left N. E. was of a high order. My appetite 
being good I ate indiscriminately what was put before me, without 
ever once thinking I was sinning against the laws of my physical be- 
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ing. I continued this iniquitous course for five years with an 
al “flinching of the stomach,” accompanied with great lassitude of 
the physical and mental man ; also great depression of soul, Ta the 

ear 1834, 1 went to the state of Georgia and took the charge of a 

arge school with what I called decent health. ‘here I commenced 
and continued a course of dietetic errors at which I now absoly 
shudder and which came very near bringing me to the grave. 

The latitude of Georgia being 32 degrees north occasions long and en. 
enervating summers,consequently | was daily taking some thing eithergs 
food or drink to “ brace me up.” For four successive years | ate fr 
of flesh-meat, prepared in the richest manner, three times per day, with 
hot bread, (the southerners never eat cold bread,) swimming in butter, 
hot coffee morning and evening, and warm, rich pastry for dinner, as 
desert, also rather a free use of wine for the first three years. Wop. 
derful as it now appears to me, and will to many others, I did pot 
once imagine I was doing violence to my nature, so deplorably igno. 
rant was I of the “natural laws of man.” Afier residing sometime at 
the south and living in the above named style, I was aware that some. 
thing was wrong from internal evidence. About that time I accident. 
ally read a number of the Moral Reformer, edited by Dr. Alcott, of 
Boston, which alluded to the subject of excessive alimentation as be- 
ing the cause of two thirds ofall the human misery on earth. At the 
time I was willing and anxious to read all that I could find on thesub- 
ject, running parallel with iny case, fur my digestive powers were “nul 
ified,” my food distressed me, my hot coffee created an absolute re. 
bellion in my stomach—in a word, I was a miserable being; all my 
mental energies had left me, books I hated, my duties at school wer 
half performed, my frame was weak, flesh gone, I lost all relish for so 
ciety, and even the duiies of religion, both public and private become 
not only uninteresting but irksome. Indeed I saw nothing before me 
but one interminable night of gloom, despondence and death. I con 
tinued thus until last January, when I became partially enlightenedas 
to the cause of my misery, so much so, that I dismissed all my physic. 
iansand made up my mind to ewbrace “Grahamism”’ aud come down, or 
rather wp to the simple elemeuts of existence. I procured unbolted 
wheat meal, which was converted into the most agreeable bread I ever 
tasted. With this I sometimes took milk, water or molasses. I con- 
tinued this diet some weeks, but my expectations were not by any 
means realized. I found that I could not attend to my school as I ought, 
therefore I resigned the rectorship of the academy and came on to 
New England. In May last I consulted Dr. Mussey, of Hanover, N. 
H. and put my self under his care I told him what my dietetic habits 
had been for four or five years, and the modification [ have made of 
the same since January last. I learned from the Dr. that I was taking 
the right food as to quality, but had erred in quantity ; that what my 
friends called starvation he called gluttony. I was then directed to 
take one pound of unbolted wheat meal bread, one gill of milk per day 

and no more—also daily sponge bathing with suitable friction with a 
crash towel, to exercise daily on a farm, at the same time avoiding e¥- 
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ery thing like medicine, in the form of “ pills,” “ sanatives,” ‘“¢ restora- 
tives,” and “tonics,” and mental and moral excitement. I have done 
as he directed in almost every particular save excitement, for my ner- 
yous system was so much affected that J had little or no control over 
myself. And now for the result. It was the last week in May that I 
saw Dr. M. and since that time | have regained my health. But to be 
more particular. I watched the effect of my pound of bread and gill 
of milk. The first modification of nature’s remedial process was in 
the departure of the swelling from my feet and ancles. 2d. The un- 
interrupted and free use of my limbs and body. 3d. The rapid re- 
turn of strength. 4th. Great calmness and composure of the digest- 
ive organs. Sth. An almost. immediate expulsion of gloom and des- 
pondency. 6th. A most delightful and peaceful state of the nervous 
system. 7th the return of my meatal energies. Sth a natural fondness 
for intellectual pursuits. 9th. A return of moral and religious pleasure. 
10th. A fondness for social enjoyment, and lastly a natural appetite 
for food.* My ravenously morbid appetite for food, only gave way to 
igid temperance. 

It was on the 29th day of May last that I commenced dieting under 
the direction of Dr. M. Tat that time weighed only 116 pounds. I now 
weigh 138; two pounds more than I ever weighed before, during my 
life. Inone week from the time I saw Dr. M. I walked six miles 
before breakfast without fatigue. When he prescribed for me I could 
only walk across the room with some difficulty. On the 5th of July 
I commenced working on a farm. ‘The first day I took my scythe and 
mowed three hours without any pain, save the soreness of my hands 
in consequence of blisters. In the afternoon I raked hard and expe- 
rienced nothing but a “ pleasurable consciousness of existence.” The 
next day I worked constantly, mowing, raking and pitching hay, by far 
the most laborious work that is done on a farm, and at night slept 
charmingly and arose in the morning feeling well. 1 continued man- 
ual labor for many successive weeks, during which time I daily im- 
»roved in body and mind. On the first of September, I walked 100 
miles in three days, and returned in the same time. Both-going and 
coming I rode a few miles, because of blistered feet, which are not the 
dest things to walk on, that ever was. 

I now do all iny travelling on foot, except when I have my family or 
baggage with me. Should any one want more evidence of my state- 
ments, they will please call on Dr. M. of H. to know what I was, on 
the 27th of May last, and at my residence at Athens, Georgia, to 
know what I am now. 

I must be permitted to say that I have been restored by the remedial 
process of nature alone. I have taken no kind of medicine save the 

urest elements of life, viz: bread, water, milk and pure air. For the 
st three months I have varied my diet extensively with perfect ne, ot 
nity, not merely to gratify an insane and reckless appetite, simply be- 
cause I have not got such an one, but to ascertain whether the com- 





* I think the changes here named, were simultaneous- 
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mon and every day remark of the “regular doctors,” was true, vig 
that the stomach would be made so delicate by a vegetable diet that 
it would loose its native energy. I have eaten from every dish which 
is found in this sensual community, both animal and vegetable without 
the least “‘vituperation” in the stomach. I really practiced much self. 
dénial in making the experiment, so far as gustatory pleasure is con. 
cerned. The laws of our being are simple, and,our treatment of them 
must be simple, or we pay dear for it ultimately. 

Should I die next year, next month, tomorrow, or to day, let it be 
said by no relation of mine,* or physicians that might be called into m 
dying couch, that my death is attributable to the peculiarity of my di 
etetic habits, but the departure from physical laws nearly all my life, 
I hope the time is nigh at hand when people will see things as they are 
and call things by the right names. 

The reformation in which you are engaged is one that promises 
much to suffering, bleeding humanity. Who has looked around on 
society and not had his heart pained at the desolation that ignorance 
physiological ignorance has produced ; and the question naturally aris- 
es how is this ignorance to be removed? I answer only by the con- 
tinued efforts of bold, intelligent, intrepid and moral men; and such 
I rejoice to find at the head of your association. Comparatively speak- 
ing, few ofthe present generation will appreciate the efforts of Gra- 
ham, Alcott, Mussey, Hitchcock, and many others. But generations 
yet unborn will yet rise up and call them blessed, and their names 
will be handed down to a moral, virtuous, temperate and grateful pes 
terity. , Joun Crarxe. 

Charlestown, Mass. Oct. 1838. 


* Most of my relations are opposed, both in theory and practice, to my dietetic habits, 








THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 


A work entitled “The Young Husband,” by the author of “ The 
Young Wife” and written in the same spirit, is just published by G. 
W. Light, No. 1 Cornhill, who is also the publisher of most of the 
works by the same author. The Young Husband, has been examined, in 
manuscript, by competent judges ; who do not hesitate to pronounce it 
equal ifnot superior to any work Dr. A. has yet written. 





VISUAL ORGANS OF THE FLY. 


The eye of the common house fiy is fixed so as to enable its prominent organs of vis- 
jon to view accurately the objects around in every direction ; it is furnished with 8000 
hexagonal faces, all calculated to convey perfect images to the optic nerve—all slightly 
convex—all acting as so many cornea—8000 included within a space no larger than the 
head of a pin !—all hexagonal!—all of the best possible form to prevent a waste of 
space! This isso wonderful that it would stagger belief if not vouched for by being 
he result of the microscopical researches of such men as Mewenthowel, an others 
qually eminent 
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COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE FOR FARMERS. 

We have no doubt but that the earth’s surface is inexhaustible in its 
means of fertility without that artificial manure which is generally re- 
lied upon by farmers, did they know how to combine and recombine 
the soils. And would they but cultivate farms of one half the usual 
number-of acres, for the sustenance of their families instead of. fatting 
beasts for the slaughter house, six hours labor each day would be am- 
ply sufficient ; leaving every farmer time and means for obtaining a 
liberal practical education. How superior such an education to that 
of most other professions of men, who in obtaining which waste half 
their physical resources! 

The “ Bangor Farmer and Mechanic,” in noticing Doctor Jackson’s 
second Report on the Geology of Maine, some time since, says :— 
“Jt has an excellent article under the head of “Agricultural Geology,” 
which ought to be extensively read, and well remembered. It is one 
of the best indications of the present times that science is seizing with 
a friendly hand the practical laborer, and has taken up its residence in 
the dwelling of the farmer. At present however, the science of agri- 
culture in this country is much below that of Europe, but the exertions 
now made by some of the best minds in the country will tend to:its 
speedy elevation. The most important part of farming, and that which 
lies at the basis of the whole matter, is a knowledge of the composi- 
tion of the soils; for in order to amend a soil, that knowledge is 
absolutely necessary, otherwise we might destroy its fertility, by the 
processes intended for its amelioration, and thus be subjected to dis- 
appointment and chagrin. 

The report proceeds to consider the geological origin of soils; the 
manner in which soils are distributed on the earth’s surface, and how 
their qualities depend upon their situation ; and the chemical compo- 
sition of soils. These subjects are all ably treated and clearly 
explained, and in order that a knowledge of these subjects should be 
more generally known, the report makes the following suggestions:— 

“Tt would certainly be very useful to the community, if our agricul- 
tural brethren would establish a college or institute, devoted exclusively 
to those arts appertaining to agriculture ; and such institutions will ere 
long be founded in each of the States, for we begin to see and feel 
the importance. of a good scientific education among the farmers 
throughout our country, and our young men ought to possess advan- 
tages so desirable and important for their welfare and prosperity.— 
Let there be one large and well endowed agricultural college in each 
State, connected, if found practicable, with the usual classical institu- 
tions, and forming a branch of each university. Many, who do not 
desire to spend years in the study of Latin and Greek authors, are 
still anxious to learn the elements of those sciences which -appertain 
to their professions, and I have not the least doubt that a well ordered 
and scientific agricultural institute would prove one of the most pop- 
ular and useful schools in the country. In sucha college, mathe- 
matics, drawing, surveying, mechanics, architecture, chemistry, miner- 
ology, geology, zoology and the practical arts, might be taught by 
study and lecture, and every practical operation by actual practice.” 
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THE HOUSE I LIVE IN 


NEW STEREOTYPE EDITION. 


The third edition of this juvenile work on Anatomy and Physio 
by Dr. Alcott, is about to be issued from the press of G. W. en 
publisher, in Boston. In preparing this edition, the author has ayajl. 
ed himself of all the important suggestions contained in a Jate London 
edition of the work, by Mr Girtin, which in addition to new engray. 
ings, and the careful correction and revision of every chapter, will prob- 
ably render the work comparatively perfect. In this view, under the 
hope of introducing it more extensively than before, into our schools, 
the publisher has at length stereotyped it, and made arrangements for 
extending its circulation to all parts of the United States. 

Several of the engravings in No. 2) and 22 of this work, in the ab. 
stract of Mrs Gove’s lectures, were taken from the work abovementiop. 
ed; especially that of the whole skeleton, the bones of the spine and 
pelvis, and the muscles of the arm. 

The cut below representing of the muscles of the eye is from the 
same source. 

The whole abounds with illustrations of this sort, and is written jp 
a style which cannot fail to interest not only the young for whom it is 
principally written, but also the old. 

Besides serving the very valuable purposes of an introductory ele: 
mentary work on Anatomy and Physiology for the use of primary and 
common schools, it has also been regarded by many as well adapted to 
the wants of sabbath schools. The following letter was received by 
the author, from the physician over whose name it is placed ; and is 
the result of his convictions not only as a distinguished member of the 
medical profession, but as an experienced teacher of sabbath schools, 

“Dear Sir:—I have examined with much pleasure, the “ House | 
Live in.” I have been struck with the deep interest manifested by sey- 
eral little childret while engaged in reading it, and been convinced by 
their observations respecting it, that the subjects of Anatomy and Phys- 
ology, if thus brought down to the level of their capacities, is emi- 
inently calculated not only to produce moral if not religious impress 
ions on the infant mind. I think just such books as this would forma 
valuable addition to our Sunday school Libraries. 

With respect yours, . Ep. Rernoxps.” 

























A large whitish cord, which you seé 
sensing from b to the back side of 
the eye, comes from the brain, and is 
called the eptic nerve. The rest 
the chords between d and e are mus 
cles, or little bundles of flesh ; and 
they become tendons, or white hard 
cords, at the smaller part, where they 
are fastened - ~ 7. ply 
one goes round a little piece 0 
like Fock, as you findatc. The ~ 
lower one, f, is also fastenedin a very 
Jagenious manner. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE EYE. 


a The lachrymal gland. b Its several ducts 
to conVey the tears to the eye. cc The puncta. 
de The nasal duct 

The tears are secreted by a small gland, 
called the lachrymal gland, situated within the 
orbit of the eye, at its outer angle, This secre- 
tion goes on while we are asleep, as well as 
when we are awake. The eye is kept constant- 
ly moist. When the tears have performed 
their office, they pass through two small open- 
ings, one im each eyelid, called puncta, and are 
thence conveyed into the nose. It has been 
usual to call the upper part of this eanal, the 
nasal sac, and its continuation, the nasal duct. 
But there seems to be no reason for this dis- 
tinction, as thecanal is of nearly the same size 
throughout its whole extent. 








‘ RISING FOR INFORMATION.” 


Mr Eprror:—I have been thinking | should like a little informa- . 
tion. It was said a member of one of our state legislatures said” 
once by way of commencing a speech, that he rose for informa- 
tion, ahd the remark was elicited that no one needed it more. Now 
this is precisely my case. I want information, and no one needs it 
more. In the first place, I want to know how many unobjectionables 
it takes to make an objectionable. For instance if a Graham cook «puts 
some half dozen or dozen articles together, that are considered unob- 
jectionable and makes a cake that a novice would hardly know to be 
different from the loaf or pound cake in common use, is there any dan- 
ger that this said cake, made of unobjectionables, will tempt the ap- 
petite of us Grahamites so that we shall eat too much, or lose our rel- 
ish for plain bread, plain pudding, &c? Is there any danger that our 
physiological ladies will spend any too much time “ getting up” these 
tempting “Graham” articles of food, or will any evil be likely to result 
from over-refinement in Graham cookery ? 

Another thing I want to know. If some scientific men choose by 
way of experiment to eat’ some objectionable article of food, just to 
test the powers of his stomach, say for instance, a pound of raw 
cabbage, ora piece of cheese, have not we weak Grahamites a perfect 
right to eat beef, mutton and two or three pieces of rich mince pie 

just “by way of experiment?” If the editor of the Journal cant hrow 
any light on these subjects he will much oblige 
A. Constant Reaper. 

[We will wait for some of our correspondents to throw light on these 


» subjects, or for some who have already made “ experiments” to give 


the practical results.—Eb. ] 

















TRANSMUTATION OF RYE-WHISKY INTO “ PURE wines.” 


R. H. M., who is writing in the New York city papers, in reference to the Still-slop 
milk, closes one of his communications with the following remarks relative to the trans 
mutation of rye-whiskey into “imported spirits” and “ pure wines,” « 

Let any one accompany a lot of whiskey, as it is transferred from the distillery to the 
hands of the rectifier or wine merchant in the city—and if initiated into the mysteries 
of the trade, he will further learn that whiskey may be converted into any article of 
any other color, name, taste or smell, so as to suit the pockets of all, and the tes of 
the most fastidious- Real Jamaca spirits, St. Croix rum, Holland gin, an Cogniac 
brandy, are thus manufactured, “ pure as imported.”” And with the addition ofa litte 
water and honey, with logwood, copperas, cochineal, lime, sugar of lead, chalk, oil of 
vitriol, and various other poisons, fine wines are produced in every variety of strength 
and flavor, of “suitable age and most approved brands,” with very little or even with. 
out a drop of grape juice. 


AN OLD LABORER.—IF THE STORY IS TRUE. 


It is related that a young man at the age of eighteen years, in 1724, was condemned 
to the galleys in France, on account of a high crime, for ihe long period of one hundred 
years, which was probably intended by the Judge to continue him for life. Remarkable 
as it may appear, in 1824, the man being in perfect health, after an unremitting series 
of hardships of an entire century, was dwscharged, being exactly one hundred and eigh- 
teen years old. On visiting Lyons, he laid .claim to an estate which belonged to his 
family. M. Bertholm, the possessor, who considered his title undoubted, by the advice 
of his own lawyer, paid the old heir 4,500 pounds sterling to settle the business and free 
his property from embarrassment. 


A DISEASED STOMACH MOST LIABLE TO ENGENDER LIVING INSECTS. 


The Rev. Lemuel Potter, of the Second Baptist Church in Lowell, communicates the 
following fact to the Lowell Courier. A young lady of that city, daughter of Mr. Levi 
Atwood, who has been sick for some time, and was supposed to be in consum ption,on 
Saturday, the 14th of July, vomited, it is supposed, between three and four hundred 
insects, resembling maggots. Some of these were placed in a bottle of white glass and 
soon changed into the chrysalis state. On Thursday, July 26th, they became thé com. 
mon house fly. The question now arises, how did these common flies introduce their 
eggs into the stomach of this person? It is suggested that she may have received them 
upon lettuce, or other food, and that her stomach, being diseased, retained and hatched 
them. Although strong emetics were given her ; no more have appeared since the 14th. 


OVERLOADING THE STOMACH. 


> 


I firmly. believe that almost every malady of the human frame is, either by highways 
or byways, connected with the stomach. The woes of every other member are founded 
on your belly timber ; and I must own I never see a fashionable physician mysterioasly 
consulting the pulse of his patient, but I feel a desire to exclaim—‘“ Why not tell the 
poor gentleman at once, Sir, you have eaten too much, you have drunk too much, and 
you have not taken exercise enough.” The human frame was not created imperfect. 
It is we ourselves who have made it so. There exists no donky in creation so overlad- 
en as our stomachs.—Turner’s Sacrep History. 


THE GRAHAM JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 


The character of this periodical is now pretty well established and its objects generally 
understood. The third volume will commence the first of January, 1839, and like volume? 
will contain 400 pages, and be issued every other Saturday as heretofore ; and will here: 
after be published simultaneously in Boston and New York. Joun Burvew. is Agent 
in New York, to whom orders may be sent from all the states West and Southof 
New England ; the latter states will be supplied from the office at Boston as formerly. 
All who now take the Journal will be considered as continuing their subscriptions unless! 
notice to the contrary may have been or is given before the close of the year. If all othe rs 
wishing to become subscribers to the third volume will send in their names at an ea "ly 
day, it will be a great convenience in determining how large an edition to commenee 
with the first of January. As an inducement for persons to subscribe thus in anticipas* ; 
tion, for volume 3, we will send them gratis the remaining numbers of volume 2, from... 
the time their names are received to enter upon our subscription list. For eonditionsy” 
see impgtnt on our last page. , 
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THE CULTIVATION OF INTELLECT TENDS TO HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


[Among the sentiments advanced by the Rev. Mr. Winslow at his recent Sunday- 
evening Lecture at the Odeon, Boston, are the following—] 

Upon the subject of physical discipline he dwelt largely, treating of the indulgence of 
the appetites and the use of food and drink. As it regards the latter, he maintained 
that we should dispense with all stimulants. The stimulation of the body is inconsist- 
ent with the stimulation of the mind. Allalchoholic drinks should be dispensed with, 
and all narcotics. Evils arise to the mind from excessive eating, as from drinking. If we 
are not as capable of intellectual effort after dinner as before, there is something wrong. 
Our food is as much designed to invigorate the mind as the body. If rest is desired, it 
should be before, and not after dinner. Especially should napping not be _toler- 
ated after dinner. A few minutes of relaxation after eating is all thatsis need- 
ed. What had been said of eating and drinking, is equally true of all the 
bodily appetites. They should be subjected to the improvement of the mind. Our 
Creator made our whole being to be used—the mind as well as the body Now we are 
too animal, not only to fulfil the great end of our being, but to live long. The more 
intellectual we are, the longer we live. The long livesof the greatest thinkers of the 

orld is evidence of the fact. 
wBy reference to our triennial college catalogues, it will be seen that almost always, the 
oldest living graduates are intellectual men. The three oldest on the Yale catalogie, 
are Rev. Dr. Lewis, of Greenwich, Ct., Hon. Jared Ingersoll, and Rev. Dr. Emmons. 


Perretvat Sprinc.—John Frank Newton Esq. of London, says: # It is an astronom- 
ical fact which cannot easily be disputed, that the poles of the earth were at some distant 
period perpendicular to its orbit, as those of the planet Jupiter now are, whose inhabit- 
ants must therefore enjoy a perpetual spring. 

The productions of the earth being every where spontaneous, man, unimproved and 
unsophisticated, must have found his sustenance wherever there was land. We should 
rationally expect that in those days animals which can no longer exist in the northern 
regions, crocodiles, elephants, mammoths, &c. would have left their remains in those 
once genial climates : and this is precisely what we find to be the fact. Indeed v 
recently at the mouth of the river Lena, in Siberia, within a few paces of the shore of 
the frozen ocean, not the skeleton only, but the whole of an animal quite unknown, 
alive on the globe, and larger perhaps than any terrestrial one now in existenee, was 
discovered enclosed in ice, which probably had been its grave for ages immemorial. 
The body was so fresh, that soon after the air had access to it, it emited a scent strong 
enough to allure the bears and wolves of that inclement region, which rushed in during 
the night, and devoured a great part of the carcase. A specimen of the skin, the hair, 
and bristles, may be seen at Surgeon’s Hall, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” ; 


A Gormann’s ApreTiTe, AND A CRAMMER.—We will not vouch for the truth of the 
following statement, but give the extract as we find it. 

In the frozen regions of the North, the appetite for food and the power of digestion are 
commonly excessive. Captain Cochran, in his account of a journey through Russia 
and Siberian Tartary, gives some remarkable illustrations of this fact. Admiral Sarita- 
hef states, that a Yakuti informed him, “ One of their men was accustomed to consume 
when at home, in the space of a day, or 24 hours, the hind quarter of a large ox, twenty 
pounds of fat, and a proportionate quantity of melted butter for his drink. The appear- 
ance of the man not justifying the assertion, the Admiral had a mind to try his gorman- 
dizing powers, and for this purpose he had a thick porridge of rice boiled down with 
three pounds of butter, weighing together 28 Ibs ; and although the glutton had already 
breakfasted, yet did he.sit down to it with the greatest eagerness, and consume the whole 
withont stiring from the spot.”” Captain Cochran says, “I have frequently seen a Yabut, 
or a Tongouse, devour forty pounds of meat in aday; and I have seen three of these 
gluttons consume a reindeer at one meal.” He adds, “I myself have finished a whole 
fish in a frozen state, which might have weighed two or three pounds ; and with black 
biscuit, and a glass of rye brandy, have defied either nature or {art to prepare a better 
meal.” 


A Question ror AsTronomicaL Srgcu.ation.—If, as some of the English writers sup- 
pose, there was a time when the axis of our globe was perpendicular to the plane of 
the ecliptic, will it ever be put baek into its original place ? The Grahamites would not 
‘object to such an innovation, for if they contemplate a ‘return to the original laws of 
organic life, a perfect uniformity of climate and seasons would favor their enterprise. 
Then if man will stray towards the poles and become habituated to the cold, he will have 
the advantage of a uniform temperature of climate the year round. 








